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Questionnaires were sailed to a raniom saapl2 of 159 
community and junior colleges in the 19 North Central Association ! 
states in a study of public relations (PR) in two-y2ar colleges. 
Areas examined included the "publics" opon which PR programs focased, 
techniques esployed; financial support, methods of evaluation, and 
selected characteristics of directors »f public relations prograas. 
Fifty-seven percent of the institution; surveyed responded. Findings 
of the study revealed: (1) 93% ef the colleges had a staff seaber 
with primary responsibility ‘for'the institution's PR; (2) 59% of the’ - 
PR directors reported to the president; (3) £8 r the aajority of PR 
personnel, PR was not a full-time job; (4)78o0lleges with saall 


enrollments spent Iess time on PR than did Barger xnstitutions; (5) : 


jong-range PR goals had been adopted by only 27% of the institoktons, . 
while 65% had adopted specific short-tera gaals; (6}“key audiences 
toward which major PR efforts were directed included community 


‘residents, potential students in local/arez high schools, ani 


currently enrolled students; and (7) the most frequently asei sethod 
of evalaating the PR effort was analysis of enrollment. Overall, it 
was noted that two-year colleges have aale considerablp’ progress ie 

recent years in the development of PR programs, althoggh cpnsiderable~ 
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.toom for improvement still exists. (J0S) 
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INTRODUCTION 


ular time: the eeary of post-secondary education, public demand for ee 
technical She and for more Pani TOM I life-long education found the comunity 
college uniquely * pped, both hi Tosnghited iy and programmatically, to provide 


such spportunitioN® 


The "social invention" x: 


‘ollments bulged; new and expanded programs flourished. 
; the 60's was acclaimed with substantial increases in 
both moral and financial ‘ ort from state legislatures and the local satiants 
The idea of community coll ny ucation became a generally accepted fact! 

Now, in the late 70' aN wer, a disturbing fact must be faced: although 
the marriage between conmunit, ¥ ‘veges and the public is intact, the honeymoon 
may well be over! Enrollment no longer spiral astronomical ly and legisla- 


tors seem increasingly reluctant , a budget requests. It has even become 


XN WV 
apparent that not everyone has a cle A Maton of of the mission of the two-year 


college. These recent developments ‘cd: @\\ne to wonder if the disenchantment . 


-, with higher education, which struck the Tage year colleges and universities, in 4 


some instances five or more years ago, wi “Stretch its hand’ to include our 
fledging community colleges as well \ \ 


one possible means of édurtaracttia tn “syative trend in public, eee 


Neges. Not only must, we continue 


a 

bi 
‘ 
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and increase our emphasis: upon this funetion, butyg change in focus-is called for. — 4 


AX 
Justification for establishing new institutions mu N. supplanted by carefully 


3 
\,\ 

planned programs of both shane and long-range\ goa oa e provide those services 
\) 

and fulfill those promises so optimistically s rié 


‘\ 


‘5 years ago. 


Y 


» 
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defining -them as college-intiated activities which (1) further public dnderstand- 


} 
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PURPOSE 


4 
H.. 
s ructs utilized by two-year institutions in their publ ferretations program. 


The intent of this investigation was'to identify and examine certain con- 


Specifically the investigators identified the "publics" upon which public rela- 


, tions programs focused, the techniques employed, financial support, methods of 


evaluation, as well as certain characteristics of the varpus directors of PR 


programs. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


Streloff, in his “Guide to Junior College Public Relations," uses the term 


Public relations interchangeably with public information and community relations, . 


ing of education and (2) provide college authorities with an understanding of 
public opinion, in order to help the college improve its educational functions “in 


society. Cutlip and Center (Effective Public Relations), by contrast, make. an 


important distinction, defining public relations operationally as "the planned 

effort to influence opinion through acceptable performance and two-way communica- ’ 
tions." The critical concepts in their definition are that effective public 

relations constitute "planned effort" and that the intent is to “influence opinion." / 
The design of this study was premised upon the Culip and Center definition. 


. 


PROCEDURE . , 
o 


A random sample was drawn of 156 public and private two-year institutions in 


‘the 19 North Central Association states as listed in the Community and Juntor 


College Directory. 
A 13-question survey instrument (Appendix A) was designed and maWed in the 
| 


fall of 1976, to presidents of the institutions. A total of 89 (57%) of the 


questionnaires were returned. 


FINDINGS 


‘An. overwhelming majority (93%) of the institutions reported that some 
college:staff member had been assigned primary responsibility for the institu- 
tional PR program. This represents an almost complete reversa} in this aspect 
of community junior college administration. According to a study, by Loschén 

* (1948), noe of the 444 junior cglleges operating at that time had 4 PR person 
on staff. Even as recently as 1970, Tendler found that only 53% of the insti- 
tutions had hired a full-time PR person. 

While there was near unanimity in delegating primary responsibility for 
institutional PR to one individual, the reverse was true regarding the title 
assigned this individual. A total of 49 different titles were reported by 82 


institutions whose representative completed this portion of the questionnaire. 


The three most frequently employed titles embody the terms which Streloff used \, 
; .\ 


interchangeably in defining "public relations": Director of Public Information 
(10), Director of Public Relations (8), and Director of Community Relations (6). 
Table ] 


Titles Used for PR Officer 


_ 


Director of Public Information 
Director of Public Relations 
Director of Community Relations 
- Director of College Relations 
Public Information Officer 
Administrative Assistant 
Dean of Community Services 
' President 
Public Information Sepcialist 
Other Titles 
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Goal Stetements 


_ Budd in 1971 succinctly pointed to the need for both Tong- and Shortérange 
- goals in institutional public relations planning. 


\ "A public relations program that just oozes into being, that 
. grows without any clear-cut definition of its objectives to give it 
specific purpose, that exists without an examination ofits course 
by the,institutions; policy-makers,» will be a poor and disappointing 
investment. And its public relations-architéct will become schizoid: 
in his frustrated efforts to please all and earn his keep. . 


One hypothesis of this study, therefore, was that formulation of short and “ 
long- “range goals might provideé\an index to the degree to which the tnettbnkions 
Danceine public relations as a tool for meeting certain institutional needs. 


Analysis of data in Tablell reveals the tendency not to use tony range goals 


was almost identical statistically to the tendency to use short-term goals. 


More than two-thirds (70%) of, all the colleges sitVeyed had not identified | 
long-range goals, Only 24 of the’86 respondents said their institutions were : 
Presanely in the- process of adopting Tong- range goals. 

Conversely; 58. institutions had identified shoréterm anit 29 institutions 
“had not; two ave response. 

Among the 29 responding colleges with 1,000 or less enrollment, there was 
nearly an even split (16-13), among those with and those without stated short- 
tent goats. Hower, when the patterns of the larger institutions (1,000 and 

above) were examined, the overwhelming majortty (35-9) had established short- 


term goals. 


ae eo -}  Tablell — - / 


. * 4 t ‘ 
‘pF . Institutional Use of Long-Range and Short-Term Goals | 


* . : . ' Aes 
ae % 


moe \ Enrollment’. 3 
te ee * ; . 1,000 and Under ~ " 
: Long-Range Short-Term 
ra vo Yes Lee Yes 16 
«85 No 28 : ; . No 13 
No Response 1 | ae No Response 1 
1,001 - 3,000 
Long-Range \ Short-Term 
+-- ek 228 * . Yes | 19 
a -No : 14 , No. , 4 
ae No Response 2 , No Response 1 
SS : ; | : 
ra 3,000 and over 
% Long-Range ‘ mg Short-Term 
% Yes 9 . Yes 16 : 
. No 12 No 5 
- No Response - : No Response - * 


Function Performed | 
In order’ to determine where the insitutions concentrated their PR effort 
the’ survey ins tupent inclpded a list of publ ic relations Foner tena commonly per- 
ts formed at {institutions of higher education: wigpaptents vere asked to rank 
these functions two ways: in terms of the amount We time they presently devote 
to performing. the function, and secondly in terms of benefits accuring to the 
. insettution és a result of performing the function: 
, Five of the ten functions wre accorded Pankings\ amoung the top five both for 
pea (a): time devoted to and (b) benefits accured from. These five were, in order of é 
_ mean rarkings: news/feature writing, publications writing/editing, and media 


relations tied for second and third ranking, pub] feat jons writing/editing, alumni 


? 


relations. 
| 6 


* 6 
Following,’ in order, were special events, internal relations, alumni rela- 
tions and governmental relations tied; and lastly, development. 
. Table III contains figures showing total and mean weightings for each func- 
| tion according to time expended and benefits accorded, as well as final ranking 
of each function. ) 
Organizational Accountabi1i ty’: P 
There was a definite pattern to have the PR person report to the highest 
ranking administrative officer~--the president. This trend was consistent with 
that reported by Tendler, and the rationale for it is universally the sone. 
An this survey, 48 of 81 respondents (fractionally over 59%) reported to a 
* college prestdent. Four reported to a District Director; three. each to Vice 
Presidents of Administrative Services, Vice Presidents, and Campus Deans; while 
two each said they reported to Deans of the College and to Boards of Trustees. 


(The latter were the two presidents who reported having primary responsibility 


for PR on their campuses.) Sixteen of the PR people (approximately 20 percent) 


reported to some other college official. 
Support Staff. 

The individual having’primary PR responsibjlities typically was given staff 
support; 57 of the 89 respondents (64%) reported having at leat one additional 
_ person, either full- or part-time. Twenty-three respondents listed one additional 
seeebt 13. reported two, nine listed three, four listed four persons and eight 
institutions listed five or more. In the group listing five or more, two respon- 
dents annotated: the questionnaire with remarks indicating that all personnel shared 
PR responsibilites. Only. 32 institutions (36%) reported either no auayerorial 


staff help or gave no response. 


Table 


Public Relations Functions, According to Time Devoted - 
and Benefits Accorded, by Mean Weightings and Rank* 


s 


' 


Time Devoted/. /Benfits Accrued/ 


; Number of ; 
Function | Institutions Mean r ‘ Rank Overall Rank 
| Utilizing Weighting ; 


. ! News/Feature Writing 
Student Recruitment 
ee Relations 


Publications Writ ing/Editin ee ee 


Media Relations 


cla fvents [one Te toe ba 


Internal Relations 4.49 7 


Governmental Relations _ 63" 6.94 He EW 8.5 
Alunini Relations 6.97 oat 9 8.5 


Development _ : 7.98 Lo | 7.15 10 10 


*Respondents ranked each function, if utilized by their institution, with 1 ena highest (best). 
10 lowest (worst). : 


_ 7 


. ee 1V 
- « , a . - 
Additional. Personnel';with PR Responsibilities 


, 


5 or more------------- 8 


Work Load . 

Tt was hypothesized that institutional size would be a significant determinant | 
in certain aspects of public siaiahias programs. Enrollment data as listed in the. 
Directory were used. . 

; These data provided the basis for correlation with two other data categories 
‘deveioned by the survey: (a) ‘amount’ of time devoted to public relations functions, 
and (b) total years experience in public relations of the individual to whom pri- 
mary respons ibility had been delegated. 

As size of the institutions increased, so did the percentage of time devoted 
to PR by the,individual primarily responsible. At institutions with over 3,0u0 
enrollees, 86% of the "directors" spent three-fourths or more of their time in 
activities directly related to public relations. At those institutions with ’ 
fewer than 1,000, only 27% of the "directors" spent an equivalent (75% or fior'e) 
amount of time in PR work. 

In terms of total professional experience, 37 of the 75 reported having five 
or fewer years pepentunce in-PR, and 53 of the 75 reported 10 or fewer years 
exper tence. No significant difference in experience as related to size to insti- 

‘tutions was found. 


More than half of the respondentg had either teaching or administrative 


responsibilities in addition to their public relations duties or were hired on a 


i1 


only part-time employees. 


Table V 


Enrollment Size Relative to Time 
Devoted to PR Activities and 
Years Of Experience of the PR Person 


Enrollment 1,000 and Under 


Amount of Time Spent 


75-100% 7 27% 
50-74% 3 12% 
25-49% 3 12% 
0 -24% 12 40% 
No Response 5 3% 


Experience 
r 


1-5 years 17 
6-10 years ‘4 
11-15 years. 1 
16 or more 3 
No Response 5 


Enrollment 1,001 - 3,000 


Amount of Time Spent 


75-100% 10 41% 
50-74% 6 25% 
25-49%, 3 13% 
0 -24% 3 13% 
No Response 2 8% 


1 


Amount of Time Spent 


75-100% 18 86% 
50-74% 2 _ 9% 
25-49% - - 
0 -24% 1 5% 
No Response 2 - 


12 


Experience 


1-5 years 12 
6-10 years 5 
11-15 years 1 
46 or more 5° 
No Response 1 


Enrollment 3,001 and Over 


Experience 


1-5 years 8 
6-10 years 7 
11-15 years 1 
16 or more 7 
No Response - 


part-time, basis only. Approximately 70% of the respondents indicated they had 
- administrative responsibilities and 27% had teaching duties. Three percent were 


’ 


bey a Table VI. P om 


“ Other Duties of Those Not Full-Time in PR ; <i 
Teaching  . / ° 13 Te 
; / a. : 
. Administration \ 34 ; ‘ 70% 


a, | Part-Time x op. 4 3% 


- idtences, © ~° 
Respondents were asked to list! ‘the. three key audiences (or publics) to whom 
major effort in’ the PR program.was directed. Respondents were not asked to rank : 
_the audience in order of ‘relative importance, nor was a. ennai list of audiences . 
provided from which selections could be made. 
Despite” the wide variety of terminology used to describe them, the. three key 


“audfences in order. of mention, were: 


Students (both currently enrolled and prospective) 75 
Local community residents e . 70 
Institutional audiences (faculty, staff, alumni, ete.) ‘ 25 


i The. only. other audiences/publ ics named by at least 10 respondents were: 

local business and industry and legislative-governmental audiences.- , 

Some respondents made little effort to make detatled identification of key 
audiences, There was a large number of" no response," and one respondent who did 
complete that portion ‘of the survey bntered the any “communi ty® in atl 


aed spaces. : an a. 
| $ * ° : ; ' . 
Budgetary Consideration f ‘ . 7 ; - oe 
. As expected, Targer PR budgets were found in the larger shcoots. | However: . > 


the size of institution seemingly had no effect upon . the percent of total ‘budget 
devoted to public relations. The range of pebcent of total budget expended to 
|| support PR was from less than 1/2 or 1% to a high of 3.5%. . 


a 


} , as 


* ‘ ~~ . . 

” sp 13 { * . an red es 
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Table VII. 


fra? os / *. Institutional PR Budgets 

EE ee eer SEE eres”, Seren RE Srey ein Loreen 

~ my - Enrollment 1,000 and Under 3 

u : : F 

beg Lowest Audet * $ 750 Lowest Percentage : -0041 

-. : ighest Budget: . $ 25,000 — Highest Percentage: 3.0 

) a ‘ ledian ot. 9% 8,486 ; Median - 4 Bt 

b 2 oe - Enrollment 1,001 - 3,000 - 3 

7 Lowest Budget : $ 3,000 Lowest Percentage : 005 
Highest Budget: ~$ 90,000 - Highest Percentage: .. 3.5 
Median : $ 30,988 Median $ 1.158 


Not including salary Pt 


Enrollment 3,001 and Over 
Lowest Budget : -$ 25,000 .towest Percentage : —- .0037 


Highest Budget: $600,000 ' Highest Percentage: 2.0 
Median - _ 2 $ 94,717 , Median: 2 NC 


*NC=not computed 


Evaluation ‘: 
¥ ; Method used by respondents to evaluate results of PR efforts also were diverse. 
-7 thé nee cps was used in this item as in the key audience identification ques- 

; - tion, Blank spaces were provided for listing recurring methods of PR program evalu- 
| ation, and no: list of. suggested methods was included from which selections could be 

"ade, 3 | . 
As- expected, there was diversity of expression,-but responses could be grouped 


into four basic categores ; 


“Enrollment and participation analysis | 29 
Ms "Feedback" (both solicited and unsolicited) from students, 

: faculty, staff, and community sources 22 

‘Surveys of Stulen ss public and staff 18 


ail coyerage ‘analysis (including frequency of rélease 
*  pubTication/broadcast, response. to releases, 
solicited feedback from media people) 16 


14 


23 12 
be a < 
There were 19 respondents who did ‘not comBlete this portion of the survey. 
mh Several of those who did used more than one evaluative technique. A detailed 
summary of all responses appears in Appendix 4. 
Fie ; SUMMARY - CONCLUSIONS 


' This study of public relations programs of two-year -colleges wag undertaken 
“by designing and ‘nailing questionnaires on general characteristics of PR programs 
to 156 institutions in the 19 North Central Association states selected from the 
Community and Junior College Directory. Completed questionnaires were returned 
by 89 colleges (57%).and these constitute the samp}.e for this study. 


\ Ninety-three percent of the respondents reported that some member of the 


\ college faculty-staff had been assigned primary responsibility for the institutional 


PR. These individuals had been given 49 different titles, only nine of which were 
used by more than one institution. More than half (59%) of the PR people reported 


to the college president. 


. For a majority of the PR people, public relations is not a full-time job; 


over half report having either teaching or administrative duties in addition to 
PR responsibilities, and in at least one case there was both. A Substantial pro- 
portion of the respondents indicated that help was available in discharging PR 
responsibilities: Sixty-four percent had one or more additional persons with PR 
responsibilities as part of their official job desertottons 

Both the amount of time devoted to PR responsibilites and the total years 
experience in PR of the individual with primary responsibilities had a relation- 
ship to eneailinait statistics for the institutions surveyed. Colleges with the 
smaller enrollments tended to spend the least time on PR efforts, those with the 
larger enro}]ments the Test. _The same pattern was valid relative to experience; 
indi¥iduals with more years of total experience in PR’ tended to be affiliated with’ ; 


Ca i. 


the larger institutions. 


. 


13 
i. 


Specific Jo long-range e written goals were largely non-existent; adopted by 
only 24 institutions (27%). Specific written short-term goals were more preva- |. 
lent, reported by 58 institutions (approximately 65%). 

‘In ranking 10 atypical public relations activities in terse of time devoted | 
to the activity, Hews and feature writing, publications writing and editing and 
community relations ranked highest. Ranked in terms of payoff -- berfits accruing 

-, to the institution - the’ same activities ranked high. Only one change - ‘student 
recruitment replaced publ cations as the second choice. . 

‘ Residents of th comnunity or college area were the key audiences to whom 
major PR efforts were directed. Potential students in local and ‘area high schools 
and currently enrolled students were second and third choices. 

Methods of evaluating results of PR efforts were diverse. Analysis of enroll- 
ment including tallies of special course responses and mail registrations was the 
stnate most widely used technique. 


Imp] icati ons 


ihare: is | no: question that two-year colleges have made major progress in recent 


ts 


years in developing public relations programs. The data in this study, however, 
indicates considerable latitude for further SeveT Open. Public reldtions has long 
ago been demonstrated to be an invaluable asset in helping achieve the goals of 
educations institutions. It has not as yet been proven in ‘the shaping of public 
opinion, insofar as the two-year college is concerned. The effectiveness of Public 
Relations, however, will be directly proportional to the quatity of the personnel 
primarily responsible for implementing the PR program, the resources allocated to 
the program, and thee fort invested. Although no data was gathered on this aspect, 
the advent of contractual arrangements wi th commercial firms to conduct public 
‘relations srogtents for the two-year institutions is unheard of. The need is evi- 
dent; it renains only to determine how quidly we can gain the expertise, ‘and the 


willingness, to deliver. 
; 16 
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KEY AUDIENCES 


Students (Edroled/Prospect ive} : R 
‘ Identifying Term Frequency of Mention 


: ' 
> 7 


Prospective Students °° | 
Students . yf 22 : 4 
High School Students : i! 7 F 
“Area High Schools : ye # 
Students/potential students tN 3 
| High Schoo] Junior/ Seniors > ¥ . 3 : 
. Youth 18+22,  % “yO 4 
. _ Adult students > : we eS a 2 : 
Prospective adult students : 4 
Adults = oe 1 
Total 74 : 
Local Community _ 16 ae 
ase General “Public . » 14 
: Temavere ae \ if 


External Community 
External Citizenry os 


> uo 
¢ 


Community . ‘ 
Community Resid&its~ 

ae Community Residents/busfhess 

1 _* Community leaders/officials 
Residents 


Community Adults 1 


wo rm *—©F KF Ww 


o 


(Local 


Community continued) 


Adults 1 
Be "Reig . 
' College District 3 
’ Employed wee 2 
* External Audience 1 
: College Service Area 1 
| | . Total 79 
. ae _, ; Institutional Audience 
Faculty/Staff “8 
Faculty ; 2 
Staff a 3 
College Personnel” 2 
Alumni P 2 
Internal Staff 1 
Internal Audience 2 
- Institution's employees a. 2 
Other institution's personnel . 1. 
District Staff _ 1 
' Students/Staff Y 
Coleg Student body ’ 1 
College Community ‘ 2 
* - Parents of Students q 
‘ Total 29 , 
Special Publics 
Businessmen ¢ 4 
. Employers rs 3 
RF 


hee ae 5 


® (Special Publics continued) 
Business ahd Industry 
Local business and industry 
_- Business 
Industry 
Business community 
Legislators 
- Politiciais 
Governmental Audiences 


State Agencies 


“High School guidance counselors 


‘Selected 
pa, High School administrators/faculties 
Educational leaders 
Community school personnel 
Spectalcpublics = 
Potential donors 
Philanthropic groups 
Veterans 
Women and older adults 
Disadvantaged 
Senior citizens | 
- Community organizations/interest groups 
" Service clups/civic groups 
Newspapers 7 
Newspaper readers 
Radio 
51 


i ae Pad : EVALUATION METHODS 
7 2 Enrollment and Participation ‘, “ed 


“4 f ° -# 


5 


Technique/Methods ; — Frequency of Mention 


PEF 


bie . Ror nba : 
Analysis of enrollment trends ieee Be, 20 
Participation in special events el 3: 
Enrollment in special classes : , 2 
Mai? registration * fy 2 
Adult participation in programs . 1 
sera ae drives 2 Jd 


” 


¢ a Total 29 
, ‘ ‘Surveys. “ 7 
Students. 8. * 
Staff : : 7 o. 
Community : 3 = 
Total. 18 


Feedback (Faculty, Staff, Community) 


Community opinion feedback 


6 
Administration feedback 4 
Audience feedback . 3 
Feedback from staff, students, residents 2 
Student feedback J 
Feedback from board 1 
arise analyzing, utilizing fomtack 1 
} 
8 ‘ Total 18 | 
Media Coverage Analysis ust 
‘ é w 
Media coverage (frequency of release usage, response. - : 
. to release) 14 * 
Policted feedback from media sources : =2-- ‘ 
Total 16 
: oe 
~ t ‘f 
¢ 
21 


Miscel laneous 


Advisory committees (faculty and lay) 
Faculty evaluation 
Success of development programs 
Management by Objectives 
Telephone and written. inquiries 
Personal contact with students 
Quality, acceptance of publications 
Annual report and evaluation 
Staff cénferences 
District Staff evaluation 
Informal observation 
Community services 
Scheduled-interaction with key a 
, Passage of referendum 
Results of PR efforts 
_ Systems analysis of behavioral objectives 


ar 
Total 32 


None or no response 19 
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